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Tilements  of  \ oca\  Science. 

(continued.) 

OF  thp:  concert. 

The  Orchestra  differs  from  the  Church 
principally  as  it  enlarges  the  bounds  of  a 
singer's  range.  Without  being  wholly  re¬ 
leased  from  that  constraint  which  the  solemn 
duties  of  the  former  impose  upon  him,  he  en¬ 
joys  a  greater  liberty  of  excursion.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  common  to  both. 
But  the  orchestra  bestows  an  elegant  free¬ 
dom  which,  to  borrow  a  similitude  from  the 
customs  of  social  life,  is  in  m:mners  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  felicitous  indulgence  of  the  im¬ 
agination — to  the  sparkling  and  the  play  of 
fancy  that  call  forth  all  the  powei*s  and  il¬ 
lumine  the  more  familiar  conversation  of  per 
sons  of  the  highest  birth  and  the  loftiest  con¬ 
dition,  w  ithout  lowering  the  tone  of  self-con¬ 
sideration  they  are  accustomed  to  observe. 
.So  in  the  manner  of  orchestra-singing  a  di¬ 
versity  is  admitted  and  indeed  courted,  which 
allows  the  almost  unbounded  exercise  of  ev- 
ery  species  of  vocal  ability. — This  division 
of  the  subject  leaves  us  not  much  therefore 
to  discuss  separately ;  we  have  indeed  scarce¬ 
ly  more  to  do  than  to  point  out,  that  it  is 
here  the  singer  is  empowered  to  manifest 
his  judgment  in  the  selection  and  execution 
of  w'hatever  is  best  suited  to  his  powers,  and 
to  discuss  the  principles  by  which  that  judg¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  selections  from  the  concert  bills  of  this 
country  now  exhibit  an  astonishing  variety. 
We  say  astonishing,  because  there  is  scarcely 
any  perceptible  allowance  for  the  limitations 
placed  upon  talent  by  the  insuperable  de¬ 
crees  of  nature.  A  performer  of  the  first 
rank  is  expected  to  be  able  to  sing  in  the 
Latin,  French,  Italian  and  English  languages, 
w’ith  equal  facility  and  purity,  and  we  may 
add,  w  ith  equal  excellence — in  the  manner 
ot  the  church,  and  of  the  orchestra,  and  of 
the  theatre — in  the  great  and  the  ornament¬ 
ed  styles,  and  moreover  in  songs  of  the 
deepest  pathos  and  of  the  liveliest  comic  ef¬ 
fect — airs  sacred  and  airs  amatory.  In  my 
essay  on  style  and  manner,  I  hare  shown 


that  the  faculties,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
which  are  employed  in  efforts  so  opposite, 
are  scarcely  likely  to  be  possessed  or  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  same  individual.  It  becomes  there¬ 
fore  a  question  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  singers,  whether  they  will  afford  the  great¬ 
est  share  of  gratification  by  the  display  of 
their  talents  in  one  grand  style  of  intrinsic 
superiority,  or  whether  they  give  more  pleas¬ 
ure  by  a  variety  which  cannot  fiiil  to  reduce 
the  real  value  of  their  entire  performance, 
according  to  a  sound  and  rigid,  yet  just  esti¬ 
mation  of  its  worth.  To  take  the  philo¬ 
sophical  view  of  the  proposition  in  which  I 
think  the  matter  ought  to  be  regarded,  it 
appears  to  me  to  bear  a  strict  analogy  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  division  of  labour  in  any  other  pur¬ 
suit,  with  a  due  allowance  for  the  direction 
of  natural  aptitude.  If  therefore  we  can  admit, 
as  we  may  and  must,  that  any  one  style  has 
in  itself  sufficient  to  exercise  and  to  occupy 
fully  all  the  faculties,  it  should  appear  that 
the  most  judicious  plan  of  proceeding  is  to 
cultivate  one  particular  style  exclusively, 
and  consequently  to  adhere  to  that  style  uni¬ 
versally,  Such  at  least  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  a  singer  who  aspires  to  be  eminent¬ 
ly  great.  It  may  perhaps  be  desired,'  1st. 
That  I  should  bring  some  proof  of  the  be¬ 
lief  1  thus  express,  in  regard  to  the  scope 
which  any  single  style  affords,  and  2dl3\  It 
may  be  objected,  that  certain  entire  charac¬ 
ters  in  oratorios  (which  must  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  business  of  an  orchestra  as  well  as 
in  treating  of  the  church)  include  more  than 
one  style.  To  the  first  I  reply  generally, 
that  the  great  singers  of  our  times,  Mara, 
Billington,  and  Catalani,  Harrison,  Braham 
and  Vaughan,  Bartleman  and  Lacy,  have  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  very  few  songs  in  orches¬ 
tra  performances,  which  might  probably  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  answer,  so  long  as  the 
public  appetite  has  been  agreeably  supplied. 
But  there  are  such  multitudes  of  airs  in  ev* 
ery  style,  that  no  singer  can  be  at  a  loss  for 
songs  of  the  most  opposite  expression,  al¬ 
though  of  the  same  grand  character.  Of 
these  many  are  of  such  standard  excellence, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  singer  in  this  coun¬ 
try  not  .to  know  them.  They  arc  compara* 
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lively  few,  and  are  drawn  principally  from 
the  works  of  Purcell,  Handel  and  Havdn,  and 
the  more  recent  compositions  of  CALLCorr, 
Horsley,  Attwoop,  Bishop,  and  others,  who 
have  each  of  themnPw  in  ^ing,  songs  which 
must  be  heard  in  concerts  from  time  to  time. 
But  whenever  it  seems  desirable  either  ini 


FOB  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  6. 

On  Music. - BY  USHER. 

^‘There  arc  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
charms  of  Music,  and  acknowledged  its  ex¬ 
pressions  to  be  intelligible  to  the  heart.  It 


justice  to  modern  genius,  or  with  a  view  to  is  a  language  of  delightful  sensations,  that  is 
public  gratification,  to  interweave  other  far  more  eloquent  tlmn  words  :  it  breathes  to 
pieces  with  these  the  most  splendid  and  the  the  ear  the  clearest  intimations;  but  how  it  w’as 
most  solid  instances  of  classical  ability,  there  learned,  to  what  origin  we  owe  it,  or  what  is 
are  abundant  materials,  though  the  spring  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  its  most  affecting 
English  production  has  not  lately  been  so  strains,  we  know  not. 

luxuriant  as  we  could  have  wished  to  see  it.  We  feel  plainly  that  Music  touches  and 
In  the  works  of  the  masters  we  have  enumer-  gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  sublime 
ated,  there  are  examples  out  of  number  of  passions  ;  that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy, 
connrpositions  of  infinite  beauty,  which  are,  and  elevates  iu  joy  ;  that  it  dissolves  and  in- 
we  may  say,  absolutely  unknown.  My  asser-  flames  ;  that  it  melts  us  in  tenderness,  and 
tions  will  scarcely  be  admitted  to  stand  a-  rouses  to  rage  :  but  its  strokes  are  so  fine  and 
gainst  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  delicate,  that,  like  a  tragedy,  even  the  pas- 
by  the  eminent  persons  I  have  named,  be-  sions  that  are  wounded  please  ;  its  sorrows 
cause  it  will  be  thought  that  their  erudition  are  charming,  and  its  rage  heroic  and  de- 
would  have  reached  their  tiiste  and  would  lightful  ;  as  people  feel  the  particular  pas- 
have  brought  to  light  some  of  the  spe-  sions  with  different  degrees  of  force,  their 
cimens  to  which  1  have  adverted,  could  such  taste  of  harmony  must  proportionably  vary, 
have  stood  a  comparison  with  the  songs  so  Music,  then,  is  a  language  directed  to  the 
highly  admired.  But  be  it  recollected,  that  passions  ;  but  the  rudest  passions  put  on  a 
I  grant  the  very  finest  examples  to  be  those  new  nature  and  become  pleasing  in  harmony  ; 
which  are  already  the  public  favorites  ;  and  let  me  add,  also,  that  it  awakens  some  pas- 
it  will,  1  expect,  be  conceded,  that  there  is  sions  which  we  perceive  not  in  ordinary  life, 
a  feeling  common  to  all  professors  to  aim  at  Particularly  the  most  elevated  sensations  of 
doing  the  utmost  at  once,  out  of  which  Music  arises  from  a  confused  perception  of 
proceeds  the  desire  always  to  execute  those  ideal  or  visionary  beauty  and  rapture,  which 
songs  which  display  the  greatest  variety  of  is  sufliciently  perceivable  to  fire  the  imagi- 
power  and  the  richest  endowment.  No  one  nation,  but  not  clear  enough  to  become  an 
is  likel}',  therefore,  to  lay  down  a  song  of  ac-  object  of  knowledge.  This  shadowy  beau- 
knowledged  superiority,  so  long  as  it  contin-  ty  the  mind  attempts,  with  a  languishing  cu- 
ues  to  enjoy  the  unwearied  attention  and  es-  riosity,  to  collect  into  a  distinct  object  of 
timatiou  of  the  audience.  A  striking  proof  view  and  comprehension  :  but  it  sinks  and 
ofthisistobe  drawn  from  Purcell’s  two  escapes,  like  the  dissolving  ideas  of  a  delight- 
songs  o(  Mad  Bess  and  From  Rosy  Bewers]^"^  ful  dream,  that  are  neither  within  the  reach 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  towards  of  the  memory,  nor  yet  totally  fled.  The 
which  the  preference  ought  to  be  accorded  ;  noblest  charm  of  Music  then,  though  real  and 
yet  the  one  has  been  sung  by  every  female  affecting,  seems  too  confused  and  fluid  to  be 
of  note,  while  the  other  has  scarcely  been  collected  into  a  distinct  idea.  Harmony  is 
heard  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  up  to  a  cer-  always  understooil  by  the  crowd,  and  almost 
tain  point  of  time,  the  long-nourished  predi-  always  mistaken  by  Musicians;  who  are,  with 
lections  of  the  public  will  give  the  law  to  hardly  any  exception,  servile  followers  of 
the  taste  of  the  artist,  unless  he  be  of  a  gen-  the  taste  of  mode,  and  who,  having  expend- 
ius  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  turn  the  cur-  ed  much  time  and  pains  on  the  mechanic  and 
rent  of  opinion  towards  new  objects — and  this  practical  part,  lay  a  stress  on  the  dexterrities 
shows  us  why  the  taste  of  Mar.\  has  been  so  of  hand,  which  yet  have  no  real  value,  but 
long  followed,  and  why  Catalani  has  origina-  as  they  serve  to  produce  these  collections  of 
ted  a  new  school  of  ideal  vocal  excellence. —  sound  that  move  the  passions.  The  present 
It  shows  us  why  the  sound  musical  learning  Italian  taste  for  Music  is  exactly  correspond- 
and  fine  expression  of  Harrison,  Vaughan,  and  ent  to  the  taste  of  tragi-comedies  that  about  a 
Bartleman  still  preserve  a  portion  of  respect,  century  ago  gained  ground  upon  the  stage, 
while  another  division  of  the  public  is  attract-  The  musicians  of  the  present  day  are  charm¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Braham’s  declamatory  and  florid  ed  at  the  union  they  form  between  the  grave 
■  style.  and  the  fantastic,  and  at  the  surprising  transi- 
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tiODS  they  make  between  extremes,  while 
every  hearer  who  has  the  least  remainder  of 
the  taste  of  nature  left,  is  shocked  at  the 
strange  jargon.  If  the  same  taste  should 
prevail  in  painting,  we  must  soon  expect  to 
see  the  woman’s  head,  a  horse’s  body,  and  a 
fish’s  tail,  united  by  soft  gradations,  greatly 
admired  at  our  public  exhibitions.  Musical 
gentlemen  should  take  particular  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  its  full  vigour  and  sensibility  their 
original  natural  taste,  which  alone  feels  and 
discovers  the  true  beauty  of  Music.” 

If  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  Dryden,  had 
been  born  with  the  same  genius  and  inspira¬ 
tion  for  music  as  for  poetry,  and  had  passed 
through  the  practical  part  without  corrupting 
the  natural  taste,  or  blending  with  it  prepos¬ 
sessions  in  favor  of  the  slights  and  dexterities 
of  hand,  then  would  their  notes  be  tuned  to 
passions  and  to  sentiments  as  natural  and  ex¬ 
pressive  as  the  tones  and  modulations  of  the 
voice  in  discourse.  The  music  and  the  tho’t 
would  not  make  different  expressions :  the 
hearers  would  only  think  impetuously  :  and 
the  effects  of  the  music  would  be  to  give  the 
ideas  a  tumultuous  violence  and  divine  im¬ 
pulse  upon  the  mind.  Any  person  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  classic  poets,  sees  instantly  that 
the  passionate  power  of  music  I  speak  of, 
was  perfectly  understood  and  practised  by 
the  ancients  ;  that  the  muses  of  the  Greeks 
always  sung,  and  their  song  was  the  echo  of 
the  subject,  which  swelled  their  poetry  into 
enthusiasm  and  rapture.  An  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  merits  of  the  Ancient  Mxtsic^ 
and  a  comparison  thereof  with  Modern  com¬ 
position^  by  a  person  of  poetic  genius  and  an 
admirer  of  harmony,  who  is  free  from  shack¬ 
les  of  practice,  and  the  prejudices  ©f  the 
mode,  aided  by  the  cotmtenance  of  a  few  men 
of  rank,  of  elevated  and  true  taste,would  prob- 
ably  lay  the  present  half  Gothic  mode  of  music 
in  ruins,like  those  tower,?  of  whose  little  labor 
ed  ornaments  it  is  an  exact  picture,  and  re¬ 
store  the  Grecian  taste  of  passionate  harmo¬ 
ny  once  more,  to  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
mankind.  But  as  from  the  disposition  of 
things,  and  the  force  of  fashion,  we  cannot 
hope  in  our  time  to  rescue  the  sacred  lyre, 
and  see  it  put  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius. 
I  can  only  recall  you  to  your  own  natural 
feeling  of  harmony,  and  observe  to  you,  that 
its  emotions  are  not  found  in  the  lalK)red,  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  surprising  compositions  that  form 
the  modern  style  of  music  :  but  you  meet 
them  in  some  few  pieces  that  are  the  growth 
ot  wild,  unvitiated  taste  ;  you  discover  them 
in  the  swelling  sounds  that  wrap  us  in  im¬ 
aginary  grandeur ;  in  those  plaintive  notes 
'hat  make  us  in  love  with  woe  ;  in  the  tone* 


that  utter  the  lover’s  sighs,  and  ductuate  the 
breast  with  gentle  pain  ;  in  the  noble  strokes 
that  coil  up  the  courage  and  fury  of  the  soul, 
or  that  lull  it  in  confused  visions  of  joy  :  in 
short,  in  those  affecting  strains  that  find  their 
way  to  the  inw'ard  recesses  of  the  heart — 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. — Milton, 

MELPOMENE. 


REMARKS  ON 

THE  USE  AMD  ABUSE  OF  MUSIC, 

'  (continued.) 

Since  the  Supreme  Being  has  formed  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  most  beautiful  works  according  to 
the  principles  of  harmony,  from  whence 
some  of  our  most  pure  and  affecting  pleas¬ 
ures  arise,  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  unbe¬ 
coming,  that  our  youth  of  both  sexes  should 
bestow  some  portion  of  their  time  to  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  what  was  manifestly  intended  by  Prov¬ 
idence  to  allure  us  to  the  love  of  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  quoted  by 
Plutarch  ?  Surely  not ;  the  younger  part  of 
the  female  sex,  who  discover  the  least  .pro¬ 
pensity  for  Music,  or  show  any  marks  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  ear,  should  certainly  learn  Music 
not  for  the  sake  ot  rendering  them  fit  for  the 
fashionable  world,  not  for  parade  and  osten¬ 
tation,  not  to  rival  theatrical  performers  ; 
but  should  so  learn,  as  to  amuse  their  own 
family,  and  for  that  domestic  comfort  they 
were  by  Providence  designed  to  promote  ; 
to  relieve  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  life,  to 
inspire  cheerfulness,  and  elevate  the  mind  to 
a  sense  and  love  of  order,  virtue  and  religion. 
She  who  can,  by  thus  improving  her  natural 
talents,  effect  these  good  purposes,  will  not 
have  mispent  her  time  ;  But,  alas  !  how 
far  these  ends  are  answered  by  the  modern 
mode  of  learning  modern  music,  let  those  de- 
jclare  w^ho  have  seen  and  heard.  Let  our 
young  men  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  scholar,  and  thus  render  them¬ 
selves  able  to  communicate  to  their  friends 
the  pleasures  of  musical  endowments,  both 
by  their  heads  and  hands.  Let  the  Philoso¬ 
pher  conspire  with  the  Musician  to  assist  in 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  promote  the  com- 
laccncy  of  mind  which  the  virtuous  only- 
now — Such  considerations  should  aw^aken 
our  youth  to  retrieve  those  losses  which  they 
sustain  by  the  corruption  ot  this  noble  art, 
and  enable  them  to  discountenance  the  sup¬ 
port  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Let  the  parents  make  Music,  under 
these  restrictions,  a  regular  part  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  custom  of  ancient  and  wise 
nations  ;  not  as  a  trifling  and  vain  amusement, 
but  as  a  means  of  invigorating:  the  powers  of 
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the  heart,  and  thereby  manit'estin^  the  glory 
of  our  Creator.  Having  thus  expressed  our 
ivishes  for  Music  becoming  an  useful  part  ofj 
education,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
some  observations  upon  the  real  causes  of  its 
corruption.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
general  prevailing  state  of  dissipation  in  our 
polite  people,  and  their  attachment  to  fan¬ 
tastic  levity.  Many  other  causes  arise  ;  the 
increasing  passion  for  this  art  has  increased 
the  number  of  its  professors,  and  these,  tired 
with  emulation  on  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments,  have  extended  the  powei*s  of  execu¬ 
tion  to  so  astonishing  a  degree,  as  to  win  the! 
applause  of  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
and  impose  mechanical  rapidity,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  ot  dilhculty,  as  the  perfection  of  genius, 
and  the  only  triumphs  of  Music.  This  has  in¬ 
duced  every  performer  to  commence  com¬ 
poser,  and  adapt  the  inert  crudities  of  his  own 
brain  to  the  active  powers  of  his  own  fingers, 
without  any  farther  respect  to  the  hearer 
than  endeavouring  to  surprise  what  he  ought 
to  have  moved  and  persuaded.  But  can  this 
excellence  of  the  execution  atone  for  the 
vileness  of  the  composition  ?  No;  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  Garrick  can  add  no  merit  to  the 
works  of  a  D’Ursev.  But  the  beauties  of  a 

V 

Shakespeare  may  be  felt,  though  humbly  re¬ 
cited  in  a  barn. — As  Music  like  all  other  arts, 
is  some  resemblance  of  nature,  which  fills 
our  minds  with  counterfeit  images,  and  our 
hearts  with  fictitious  sentiments,  often  more 
charming  than  if  they  were  true  and  natural; 
it  becomes  the  function  of  the  Musician  to 
transport  tliose  refined  touches  which  are  in 
nature,  and  present  them  in  objects  to  which 
they  are  not  natural ;  to  maintain  a  perpetu¬ 
al  fiction  graced  with  all  the  characters  ol* 
truth,  and  thus  become  the  artificial  portrait 
of  the  human  passions.  The  mind  of  the 
hearer  exercises  itself  in  comparing  the  mod¬ 
el  with  the  picture,  and  the  result  of  the 
judgment  it  gives  is  so  much  the  more  agree¬ 
able,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  its  own  knowledge 
and  penetration.  The  object  of  a  Musician’s 
imitation  must  be  nature,  represented  to  the 
mind  by  enthusiasm,  a  word  which  all  the 
world  understands,  hut  which  no  one  has  hap¬ 
pily  defined  :  it  is  that  situation  of  soul,  that 
happy  moment  of  genius,  when  as  if  filled 
with  fire  divine,  it  takes  in  all  nature,  and 
spreads  upon  its  objects  that  heavenly  life 
which  animates  them,  and  those  engaging 
strokes  which  warm  and  ravish  us.  ]\lusic  is 
a  language  which  speaks  to  us  in  tones  ;  if  I 
do  not  understand  it,  art  has  corrupted  nature 
rather  than  improved  it.  Let  us  appeal  to 
the  judicious  composer  himself,  which  are 
the  parts  he  approves  most,  and  to  which  he 


is  continually  returning  with  a  secret  pleas¬ 
ure.  Are  they  not  those  where  (if  w’e  may 
so  say)  his  Music  is  speaking — where  it  has 
a  clear  meaning  without  obscurity  ?  Music 
then  is  to  be  judged  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  picture.  1  see  strokes  Jind  colours  in  it 
whose  meaning  I  understand — it  strikes — it 
touches  me,  from  its  resemblance  to  some 
known  object.  Music  may  imitate  nature  in¬ 
dependent  of  words,  though  they  greatly 
help  it,  but  neither  give  or  take  away  any 
thing  which  alters  its  nature. — It  can  still  ex¬ 
press  complaint  or  joy.  Its  essential  ex¬ 
pression  is  sound,  as  that  of  painting  is  of 
colour.  The  heart  also  h.as  its  understand¬ 
ing,  independent  of  words,  and  when  it  is 
once  touched,  it  comprehends  all  :  for  as 
there  are  great  things  which  words  cannot 
reach,  so  there  are  delicate  ones  which  words 
are  as  little  incapable  of  expressing.  If  Mu¬ 
sic  then,  the  best  calculated  in  its  tones,  the 
best  constructed  in  its  parts  and  modulation, 
and  the  best  perfo/med,  should  happen,  with 
all  these  qualities,  to  have  no  signification  or 
meaning,  w  hat  can  we  compare  it  to  but  a 
prism,  which  presents  the  most  beautiful  col¬ 
ours,  but  gives  us  no  kind  of  picture.  Every 
tone,  every  modulation,  ought  to  lead  to  a 


sentiment,  or  give  ns  one.  The  expres¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  just,  lively,  and  delicate,  and 
give  those  strokes  which  fall  in  the  ecstacy 
of  passion  ;  those  tender  accents  which  w  arm, 
awaken  and  animate  the  mind.  This  is  the 
refinement  that  conveys  improvement  amidst 
its  roses  ;  the  most  delightful  images  which 
teach  us  nothing,  have  a  certain  insipidity 
which  like,  beauty  w  ithout  sense,  leaves  but 
disgust  behind,  and  wants  energy  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

(to  be  continued.) 


From  the  Canned  icut  Mirror. 

‘‘  Lord  save  our  lungs  ;  what  a  guse’s  thrapple !” 

Every  person  possessed  of  a  correct  musi¬ 
cal  taste,  must  feel  not  a  little  gratified  with 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  music  used  in  our  churches.  But 
a  few  years  since,  most  of  the  choirs  of  New 
England  were  running  mad  alter  what  was 
termed  Yankee  music  ;  or  the  composition 
(if  it  deserves  the  name)  of  ignorant  and 
conceited  singing-masters.  The  tunes  which 
were  then  popular,  are  the  most  unmeaning 
and  extravagant  flights  of  fancy  ever  joined 
to  Christian  words,  or  sung  in  a  Christian 
country.  Of  what  is  properly  termed  musical 
character  and  expression,  they  are  entirely 
destitute.  Written  without  any  regard  to  the 
correct  rules  of  composition,  the  only  design 
of  their  authors  seems  to  have  been,  to  pro- 
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duce  as  much  confusion  in  the  parts  as  possi-|  Regard  should  be  paid  to  the  general  rule 
ble,  and  then  show  their  ingenuity  in  bring-l  for  accent;  and  if  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
ingthem  through  the  tune  and  through  the|  the  poetry  and  its  quantity  will  admit  ,of  it, 
words  at  the  same  moment  ;  —and  even  this,  the  strong  parts  of  the  measure  should  re- 
happy  result  sometimes  transcended  the  skill!  ceive  the  accent  ;  but  when  the  words  re- 
of  the  adventurous  composer.  If  these  pieces!  quire  the  accent  upon  what  would  otherwise 
had  any  claims  to  harmony  of  tones,  they  cer- jibe  the  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  the  gener- 
tainly  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  jal  rules  should  be  disregarded.  The  strong 
harmony  of  words.  Nothing  was  more  common!  parts  of  dift’erent  measures  which  requires 
than  to  find  three  regular  fugues  in  a  tune,  the  accent,  should  not  however  receive  the 

set  to  a  single  verse  of  four  lines  ;  and  the  same  stress  of  voice.  The  rules  which  are 

eficct  sometimes  produced  in  breaking  the  applicable  to  the  words  when  spoken,  are 

words  for  the  fugue  was  sufficiently  ludicrous,  applicable  to  the  same  words  when  sung. 

No  one  who  has  heard  the  parts  of  a  full  And  as  in  speaking,  no  pause  should  be  made 
choir  successively  ‘‘Long  for  a  cooling,”  in  between  the  syilahies  of  the  same  word — so 
performing  Montgomery,  could  doubt  of  their  in  singing,  even  if  the  Musical  foot  should 
being  warmed  by  the  subject.  Rut  this  mere  terminate  in  the  midst  of  word,  no  suspen- 
Irash — mere  bombast  and  nonsense,  has  now  sion  of  the  voice  should  be  allowed.  Those 
given  place  to  a  style  of  music,  for  the  most  'singers  are  much  in  fault  who  are  in  the  hab- 
jiart  cliaste  and  good;  and  it  is  sincerely  it  of  taking  breath  between  the  syllables  of  a 
ho|>eJ,  that  these  superseded  authors  may  word. 

never  be  awakened  out  of  the  oblivion  they  No  speaker  can  he  eloquent  unless  he  feels 
have  so  fairly  purchased  and  paid  for.  his  subject ;  and  no  singer  can  succeed  in 

There  are  still,  however,  many  imperfec-  k*ving  a  tune  its  proper  expression,  unless  he  . 
tions  in  the  style  of  performance  which  ought  jenters  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  Me  must 
to  be  corrected.  Some  of  these  1  propose  not  merely  with  the  understanding,  but 
to  notice,  and  also  point  out  some  of  the  er-  spirit  also.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 

rors  into  which  most  ot’our  choirs  have  fallen.  our  choirs  generally  are  so  destitute  ot 
One  of  the  most  important  and  most  strik- I completely  languid  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  Ikults  in  the  performance  of  sacred  musiciic*<*  in  their  own  performance.  They  sing  as 
is  a  lifeless  monotony.  Let  the  air  of  the'jn  child  repeats  the  alphabet,  mechanically; 
tune  be  grave  or  sprightly,  the  same  unmean-'|^pd  gather  as  little  meaning  from  their  mu- 
ing  drawl  is  noticeable,  and  may  be  said  to/^ic  as  he  does  from  his  letters, 
characterize  the  periurmance.  If  a  public  j  Another  very  common  fault  in  performers 
speaker  should  entirely  exclude  emphasis 'of  sacred  music  is  indistinctness  of  articulation, 
from  his  enunciation,  giving  the  same  force  to  jit  certainly  can  he  of  no  importance  whether 
every  word,  he  would  fail  to  make  the  impres- I  words  are  attached  to  the  music  or  not,  if 
sion  upon  his  hearei*s  which  his  subject  might  ifney  are  not  heard  in  the  performance.  Bui 
require,  and  even  to  give  them  a  correct  'who  does  not  prefer  music  when  the  vehicle 
knowledge  of  the  sentiments  delivered.  In  iofsome  noble  or  refined  sentiment,  to  the  te- 
like  manner  the  effect  which  any  piece  of|dious  uniformity  of  /</,  so/,  la.  Something 
music  is  capable  of  producing,  depends  en-  !more  should  be  aimed  at  than  correct  intona- 
tirely  upon  the  expression  given  it  by  the  jtion  or  perfect  harmony.  A  distinct  articu- 
perlormer.  Without  a  proper  expression  and  jlation  is  an  indispcnsible  requisite  to  a  good 
a  correct  accentuation,  the  piece,  however  performer.  And  he*who^  to  produce  sweet- 
goo!,  loses  its  character,  and  excites  little  i  ness  of  tone  blends  the.  successive  notes,  and 
feeling  or  interest.  But  a  mechanical  ac-  Inins  them  into  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as 
cent,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  theory  lo  render  his  pronunciation  indistinct,  plainly 
is  tar  ditforent  from  what  is  required  in  prac-  betrays  his  ignorance  of  good  performance, 
lice.  The  performer  who  should  accent  ex-  I  shall  notice  only  one  other  liefect  in  our 
clusively  the  strong  parts  of  the  measure,  choirs,  and  this  is  occasioned  by  those  who 
without  regard  to  the  importer  accent  of  the  lare  determined  to  he  singers  without  voices 
words  attached  to  the  music,  and  the  speak-  jor  ears.  It  certainly  is  no  fault  of  any  man 
er  who  in  reciting  poetry  should  separate  |that  nature  has  denied  him  a  voice  or  an  ear 
each  line  into  its  component  feet,  would  he  Ifor  music.  But  he  who  without  these  indis- 
much  alike.  Indeed  it  makes  little  difference  rpensablc  qualifications  attempts  to  sing,  does 
whether  the  monotony  consists  in  uniform  j  violence  to  nature  and  to  the  ears  of  all  who 
accent  or  an  entire  want  of  one.  Either  er-  [hear  him.  1  cannot  forgive  any  man  who 
ror  is  alike  incompatilde  with  a  good  musi-  jperseveres  in  tormenting  mo  with  murdered 
cal  expression.  ;  music,  alter  he  has  been  fully  informed  of  his 
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incapability  of  atronliog  any  other.  1  would 
not,  however,  he  thought  fastidious  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  performance  of  such  a 
singer  gives  me  positive  pain,  I  w'ouldcheer- 
fuUy  forego  the  pleasure  which  a  choir  with¬ 
out  his  voice  would  afford.  And  a  few  such 
voices  we  have  in  the  choir  of  one  of  our 
churches.  The  persons  who  arc  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  possess  them,  (for  if  they  were  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  fact  I  am  sure  they  would  spare 
our  ears,)  are  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the 
best  of  motives  in  maintaining  their  seats  in 
the  choir.  But  if  they  could,  for  a  single 
Sabbath,  be  favour ed— I  will  not  call  it  a  fa¬ 
vour — if  they  could  for  a  single  Sabbath  bor¬ 
row  a  pair  of  ears,  and  could  then  make  as 
faithful  a  use  of  their  voices  as  tliey  gener¬ 
ally  do,  1  know  they  would  return  the  ears 
to  their  lawful  owner  with  a  promise  never 
to  offend  them  again.  1  cannot  believe  that 
any  person  is  so  supremely  selfish  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  pitiful  pleasure  of 
ioaking  a  noise  at  church,  and  a  noise  almost 
insupportable,  when  fully  aware  that  he  is 
giving  pain  to  every  one  who  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  deaf.  Every  singer  has  bis  day,  and 
the  bast  voice  will  fail  at  last. 

AURES. 


Dissertation  on  Mitsical  Tasted 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(Continued.) 

A  question  presents  itself,  whether  music  should 
be  considered  as  a  mere  preparativo  for  subsequent 
devotional  exercises  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  direct  exercises  of  devotion.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  its  principal  office  ;  for  on  this  suppo¬ 
sition  are  predicated  the  numerous  precepts  and 
exhortations  of  scripture.  *  I 

But  if  music  is  to  be  employed  in  direct  exercis-j 
es  of  devotion,  its  importance  %*ill  appear  conspic- 1 
uous.  Such  words  as — “  O  God,  my  heart  is  Jiv¬ 
ed''* — God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  usj' 
should  never  be  suii^  as  mere  preparatives,  for  they 
imply  a  present  state  of  devotional  feeling  ;  and 
therefore  no  music  that  is  felt  to  be  destitute  of  ex* 
pression  can  possibly  fail  of  producing  undesirable 
effects.  When  the  seutiments  are  well  selected, 
they  may,  indeed,  excite  some  interest,  though  dc* 
livered  in  the  most  ordinary  prose  :  and  when  sue* 
cessfully  wrought  into  lyric  verse,  and  read  with 
feeling  and  proprietv.  they  cannot  fiil,  on  any  suit¬ 
able  occasion,  to  strike  us  with  force  and  energy. 
But  music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  refined  species 
of  elocution,  superadded  to  this  poetry  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  still  increasing  or  perpetuating  the  effect 
of  these  scntiincnts  :  for  on  every  other  supposition 
it  must  operate  as  a  hindrance,  instead  of  an  as¬ 
sistance  to  devotion. 

i^oiBe  well  meaning  persons,  we  are  aware,  are 
for  disc;rrding  every  thing  i  »  social  worship  that 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  passions  ;  for  they  imagine 
that  in  proportion  as  these  are  wrought  u{>on,  gen¬ 
uine  devout  exercises  will  b?  necessarily  diminish- 
ed  :  and  heni*e.  thf*v  contend  that  every  thins:  like 


expression  in  church  music  is  to  be  decidedly  cou 
demned. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  was  originally  written  in  po¬ 
etry,  and  regularly,  and  ‘  skilfully'  sung—that  po¬ 
etry  and  music  have  ever  been  considered  the  aj>- 
propriate  language  of  feeling  :  and  that  the  poetry 
of  the  scriptures  is  highly  impassioned,  abounding 
also  with  instances  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
that  must  for  ever  remain  unparalleled  by  works  of 
mere  human  invention. 

i  It  was  indeed  a  just  occasiou  of  the  Divine  mal¬ 
ediction,  that  the  Israelites  of  old  could  listen  to 
I  the  prophet  as  to  the  lovely  song  of  one  that  had 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  could  play  well  on  an  instru¬ 
ment.  But  on  whom  did  tlie  malediction  fall  f 
Was  the  song  in  fault  ?  Was  the  prophet  directed 
in  consequence  of  the  disobedience  of  his  hearers 
to  be  less  lovely,  less  persuasive  iu  the  manner  of 
his  song  ?  Certainly  not.  The  Israelites  alone  were 
condemned,  and  that  for  their  covetousness  and 
hardness  of  heart — not  because  they  '‘listened'  to 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  but  because  they  did 
them  not."  Nor  could  they  ever  be  suffered  to 
plead  as  an  excuse  that  the  prophet  was  too  persua¬ 
sive,  too  much  in  earnest,  while  delivering  his  mes-- 
sage. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  novelty  of  an 
impressive  elocution,  may  have  a  tendency  for  a 
time  to  abstract  our  attention  from  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  discourse.  Our  admiration  of  the  manner 
may  tempt  us  to  overlook  the  matter.  But  if  we 
arc  faithful  to  ourselves,  this  diiBculty  will  soon 
disappear,  with  the  charm  of  novelty  that  gave  it 
birth  ;  and  the  thought  that  the  speaker  is  in  earn¬ 
est,  that  he  feels  the  importance  of  what  he  delivers, 
and  that  he  ardently  wishes  others  to  feel,  will 
eventually  compel  us  to  listen,  to  examine  and  to 
acknowledge,  and  reflect  on  the  truths  that  he  ut¬ 
ters.  We  are  sentient  as  well  as  rational  beings  v 
and  a  degree  of  feeling  is  certainly  necessary  to  ex¬ 
cite  us  to  moral  and  sentimental  reflection  :  and 
moral  truth,  so  slow  to  he  received,  and  so  difiicult 
to  be  realized,  should  be  pressed  upon  us  at  every 
accessible  point.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  best 
directed  human  efforts  are  suffleient,  of  themselresj 
to  make  men  really  better:  but  they  aie  the  means 
ordinarily  made  use  of  by  that  “Being,  who  conde¬ 
scends  in  the  works  of  grace,  us  well  as  in  those  of 
nature,  to  operate  by  second  causes.” 

(to  be  continued.) 


DR.  BLOW. 

Charles  11.  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  perceiv¬ 
ing  genius  in  many  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  encouraged  them  to  try  to  compose 
pieces  by  themselves.  Many  of  the  children  com¬ 
posed  anthems  and  services  which  would  d«)  hon¬ 
our  to  mature  age,  f  articularl}'  John  Blow,  after¬ 
ward  Doctor  iu  Music,  who  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king  by  his  talents,  and  wa«  asked  by  him  if 
he  could  imitate  a  little  duet  of  Carissimi  to  the 
words  “  Dite  o  Cieli,”  Blow  modestly  answered 
he  would  try,  and  composed  in  the  same  measure, 
and  the  same  key,  that  fine  song,  “Go,  perjured 
.Man  and  afterwards  he  composed  another  little 
inferior,  to  the  words,  “Go,  perjured  Maid.” 

Answer  to  Charade,  “  By  candle-light,”  Sec. 
“SNUFF-BOX.” 
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OR...MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTON,  JULY  6,  1822. 

organists! 

The  increasing  number  of  Organs  in  this  City, 
naturally  leads  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  Pro- 
ftssional  Organists, 

The  paucity  of  good  Organists  is  loo  apparent, 
but  while  we  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  fact, 


to  most  hearers,  dry  and  uniDteresting.  to  all  per 
haps  but  i\\t  performer.  We  have  only  to  add  an 
extract,  relating  to  Organists,  from  Hastings'  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Musical  Taste 

“  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  organ,  bower* 
er,  as  being  the  most  valuable  accompanying  in¬ 
strument  for  church  music.  Its  fixed  intonatico,  itr 
facilities  for  harmonic  combinations,  and  for  the  ex- 
lecution  of/or/e  and  jsiano  passages,  give  it  a  de* 
|cided  advantage  overall  other  instruments,  cxcept- 
ling  that  it  fails  in  expression,  and  florid  execntion. 
These  deficiencies  should,  therefore,  be  always  pro¬ 
vided  against  by  employing  a  sufficient  number  of 
cultivated  singers  to  perform  with  it.  When  tliis  is 
done,  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  single  execu- 


,  ..11.  Itant,  who  understands  his  art,  to  give  to  this  instru- 

ought  we  not  with  some  degree  of  propriety  oo  o  ^  charm  that  is  at  once  irresistible,  and  sub- 

the  compensation  allowed  those  who  have  made  ordinate  to  sentiment.  ».^nd  jfef,  how  seldom  are 
this  branch  of  the  art  their  particular  study.  It  is  we  able  to  realise  its  usefulness  ?  How  miserably  it 

a  fact  there  are  but  two  professional  OtgauUU  in  »  txecuJtd,  end  hou,  inappropr^Hy  mpporttd  mih 

f  voices^  those  ntune  can  tell,  who  know  its  peculiar 
this  City,  who  receive  a  proper  compensation  or  who  can  truly  estimate  the  effects  it  is  car 

the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  duly  qualifying  pable  of  producing, 

themselves  to  preside  at  the  Keys  of  the  Father  of  For  what  do  the  valuable  proprietors  or  capabili- 
I  struments  {ties  of  an  instrument  or  an  executant  avail,  if  the 


auditor  can  never  realize  them  whVle  listening  ? 
In  commenting  upon  this  subject  we  must  be  al-  ^his  must  be  kis  criterion  :  and  the  almost  univer* 
lowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  duties  in-  sal  mismanagement  in  relatton  to- the  subject,  cer- 
cumbent  on  candidates  for  such  employment :  tainly  goes  far  towards  stamping  on  the  dectsiont 

ProfcMcd  PianhU  cinnot  be  Or»«n«/», .  they  vejy  prejudices,  the  character  of  righteeu. 

®  judgment.” 

are  widely  diflerent,  and  however  great  adepts  in  _ 

the  science  of  music  the  former  may  be,  in  display-  cosimumcation. 


the  science  of  music  the  former  may  be,  in  display-  cosimumcation. 

ing  the  art  upon  a  Piano  Forte,  they  will  find  them-  WILSON,  THE  ORGANIST. 

selves  from  home,  upon  the  Organ  Keys ;  in  the  ^he  arrival  of  this  gentleman  here,  murf  be  greet- 
management  of  the  Swell,  Choir,  and  Great  Organ,  of  cordiality,  by  all  those  who 

and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  Pedal  Bass.  interest  in  those  commanding  powers,  which 

Considerable  ejperien,ce  is  necessary  in  making  conviction  to  the  true  lovers  of  all  that  is 

this  noble  instrument  subservient  and  conducive  to 

the  purpose,  of  devotion;  taste  and  Judsmcft  are  |,ho,e  musical  bodie^  which  feel  the  influeoce  of 
indespensible  in  calling  forth  its  powers,  and  in  delightful  art,  will  avail  tbem- 

plying  them  with  propriety  and  effect  to  the  solem-|;,oWc.  of  the  present  opportunity  in  embracing  the 
nity  of  the  occasion,  to  preserve  its  dignity,  lisW  !  powers  of  this  gentleman  in  the  cause  in  which 
and  pointed  movements  must  not  be  permitted,  the  engaged.  To  coirsiderable  executive 

intentiou  of  this  instrument  is  to  impress  the  mind  powers,  Mr.  W,  embraces  a  taste  in  the  vocal  part 
with  serious  sentiments,  and  unless  the  real  de-  of  the  science,  which  is  much  desired  at  this  time, 
sign  for  which  an  Organ  is  placed  in  a  Church,  be  we  sincerely  hope  the  Handel  i  Haydn  Soci- 
constantly  kept  in  view,  nothing  is  mote  likely  to  .ly  win  avail  themselves  of  the  present  occasion  by 
happen  than  au  abuse  of  this  noble  Instrument,  *o  !  including  the  Orgxnistic  and  Vocal  powers  of  this 
as  to  render  it  rather  an  obstruction  to,  than  an  as-  ^g^„tleman,  in  the  objects  most  dear  to  their  hearts, 
slstance  in,  the  good  purposes  for  which  the  hear-  jijy  ^  doing  the  public  may  be  treated  with  some  of 
ers  are  assembled.  To  excite  attention  the  '(hose  as  yet  unregarded  beauties  of  the  first  mas- 

inust  be  simple  and  the  modulation  natural,  varied  :tets,  which  is  much  desired  by  the  Amateurs  of  the 
by  constant  changing,  occasionally  the  Stop  ajid  , sublime  in  music.  Taste,  feeling,  and  execution. 
Style,  or  transition  Irom  the  soft  to  the  more  loud  |l>ave  something  mere  than  a  nominal  value,  they 
parts  of  (he  Organ,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  air  or  mel-  eagerly  sought  for  by  ajl 

ody  being  at  the  same  time  pleasing  though  of  a  those  who  are  alin  to  the  beautiful  aud  expressive 
kind  suitable  to  the  Church.  In  short,  what  is  re-  in  conception  and  execution,  and  we  should  think 
commended  to  all  young  rractitioners  is  empttfity  that  person  deficient  in  either,  who  is  iiidiirerei*l 
blended  mth  science^  the  former  of  which,  without  to  the  claims  of  these  who  possess  tliem  in  an  err*- 
the  latter,  being  tame  and  iosipnl,  while  science  inent  de<^ree. 

without  simplicity^  m%y  be  reckoned  unintelligible  PATHO^. 


PATHO-. 
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Pcrjorinance  oj  JMusic^  at  the  Old  South  Churchy 

ON  THE  CELEBRATIOX  OF  THE 
Forty«Mxth  Annivemry  of 

AMERICA!^  INDEPENDENCE, 

Under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 

xMR.  JOSEPH  BAILEY. 

In  commenting^  upon  the  vocal  ait,  we  cannot 
but  consider  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bailey  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  light,  his  intonation  is  mathematically  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  clue  to  a  precission  so  difBcalt  to  at¬ 
tain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  acute  knowledge  he  pro¬ 
fesses  of  the  extent  of  hin  power  in  limiting  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  his  faculties.  Nature,  application  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  time,  are  all  employed  in  the  formation^ 
piescrvation,  and  practice  of  tune,  although  it  is 
very  common  to  attribute  perfection,  or  an  approach 
to  perfection  in  tiiis  parliculai  to  nature  alone  or  to 
oar  as  we  faao'liarly  say.  It  will  therefore  easily 
be  esiimated  for  how  considerable  a  portion  of 
knowledge,  observation  and  ability,  w'e  give  a  sing¬ 
er  credit,  when  we  grant  to  him  that  his  intonation 
is  mathematically  correct.  This  gentleman  has  de¬ 
voted  no  small  portion  of  his  time  to  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  the  vocal  art,  he  is  endowed  with 
organs  of  great  strength.  Mis  ear  is  remarkable  ac¬ 
curate,  but  what  alTords  a  certain  proof  of  his  quick¬ 
ness  in  the  discrimination  of  sounds,  as  well  as  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  use  and  apply  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  voice,  is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  imitation. 

As  it  becomes  our  duty  to  notice  every  perform¬ 
ance  of  Music,  within  our  cognizance,  we  with 
mncli  pleasure  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention,  as  well  as  to  record  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  replete  with  taste  in  the  selection,  and  execu¬ 
ted  in  a  manner  deservedly  meritorious  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  talents  blended  in  the  Conductor  and 
Performers  generally.  To  the  farmer,  the  highest 
commendation  is  justly  due  for  his  indefatigable 
exertions  in  preparing  the  several  pieces  introduced 
o»  this  occasion,  while  the  latter  more  than  exceed¬ 
ed  our  expectations  in  the  performance  of  those 
master  pieces  of  science,  which  afforded  a  rich  mu¬ 
sical  treat  to  the  lovers  of  Choral  Harmony. 

Arm,  arm  yt  Brare^'  was  suited  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  executed  with  correct  intonation,  appro¬ 
priate  expression,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect,  while 
the  Chorus  “  IPe  comc^  we  come  in  bright  array,’*'* 
was  happily  introduced,  and  lung  with  animation. 
The  duel  O  lovely  peace,'*'*  was  followed  by  Mo¬ 
zart's  effective  chorus  Holy  Lord  God  of  Rosts,'*'* 
performed  in  a  very  spirited  and  effective  style. — 
After  which  the  Musical  performances  closed  with 
Kinjr's  Chorus  from  the  Oratorio  of  The  Intercet- 
sion,  “  The  multitude  of  angels,"*'  which  was  well 
executed,  and  filled  the  house  with  pealt  of  re- 
icunding  harmony.  * 


rEIll’EIAl). 


FOR  THE  RlTTEKPKI^^a. 

THE  LAST  FAREWELL.— To  P— 


I  met  thee, — and  the  moon  shone  bright 
Athwart  the  ocean’s  waveless  deep, 

The  bugle  rang  on  Bunker's  height 
And  rous'd  fair  Echo  from  her  sleep. 

How  calm  the  scene, — yet  ah  ! — how  lone, 
Replete  with  grief  too  wild  to  tell  ; 

The  smile  >o  heavenly  once  their  own, 

AVas  clouded  at  our  last  farewell  ! 

We  did  not  think  of  worldly  wo, 

Except  the  wo  of  parting  then; 

While  tears  of  love  rejoiced  to  flow, 

—  F'ot  wc  may  never  meet  again  ! 

Dear  P**, — then  the  strongest  link 
That  bound  us  to  existence  fell, 

And  hearts  that  once  beat  high, — now  sink 
To  misery  since  their  last  farewell  ! 

Thy  cheeks  were  pallid, — and  thy  sigh 
Was  blended  with  the  pearly  tear, 

And  angels  left  their  native  sky 
To  catch  a  balm  and  gem  so  df  ar. 

Then,  since  we  ne’er  may  meet  again, 

My  trembling  harp  alone  ran  tell, 

By  this  its  plaintive, — sorrow’d  strain,  • 

— The  misery  of  a  last  farewell  ! 

TRISTRAM, 

ENNUI. 

A  young  Huron,  in  a  village  near  Quebec,  em- 
pliatically  exclaimed  to  an  English  traveller,  On 
s’ennuie  dans  le  village,  et  on  ne  s’ennuie  jamais 
dans  le  bois.  ^Ve  all  remember  the  instance  of 
that  man  of  rank  and  (itle,  who  destroyed  himself, 
in  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  could  make 
life  desirable,  leaving  it  on  record  that  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  act,  only  because  he  was  tired  of  putting 
on  his  clothes  in  the  morning,  and  taking  them  off 
again' at  night  ;  and  in  times  still  nearer  to  us,  Jno. 
Vladdocks.  and  Henry  Quinn,  Esq.  of  Duhliu  noto¬ 
riety,  the  mraier  in  a  clear  unincumbered  possession 
of  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  both  of 
them  in  full  possession  of  health  and  competence, 
destroyed  themselves  for  no  other  reason,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  tired  of  the  unvaried  repetitions, 
and  insipid  amusements  of  life. 

“  Orlliodox”  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  the 
next  number  of  the  Euterpeiad. 


IS  PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  ^  GREENE^  Frirteps, 


